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The Dedication 


Some 500 persons joined in giving thanks to God at the 
occasion of the dedication of the Concordia Historical Institute 
Building on Sunday, November, 16, 1952. The service was held 
in the chapel of Concordia Seminary. In spite of the lateness of the 
year it was an ideal Indian summer day. The dedicatory address 
was given by the Rev. Richard A. Jesse of Milwaukee, who used the 
‘Tnstitute’s motto as his theme for the day, “I will remember the 
works of the Lord.” Speaking on Ps. 77:11-13, he said in part: 

“There are two motives, I think, which stir our desire to remem- 
ber the works and ways of God. One is that of gratitude, of course. 
Unlike the heathen, whose relation to his gods is chiefly a business 
relationship in which he barters his good works for divine favors, 
or seeks to trade divine favors for his promised works, we have 
reason to be grateful to God. We see the footprints of God Him- 
self across the fields of time, and in them see Him moving upon 
His immemorial journey of justice, truth, and, above all, of mercy 
upon our fallen humankind. Within the sphere of our own Insti- 
tute’s task of preserving and remembering the present and the past, 
we, like the Psalmist of old, see God Himself at work. For this 
we ate grateful; and we cannot be grateful without being mind- 
ful also. 

“Thus we see God’s will determining, and His hand moving 
our fathers toward, the establishing here of a sanctuary, not only 
for themselves, but also for His Gospel, while abroad, even in the 
Land of the Reformation, the lights thereof were going out. In all 
the familiar stories of the fathers we see His hand: in the raising 
up in Saxony of exactly the kind of leader capable of stirring devout 
Christians to exchange a comfortable homeland for a raw, new land 
— not for gold, but for God; in His preserving and then raising up 
to long leadership one of the most influential spirits in all American 
Lutheranism — Dr. Walther; in His divine’ wisdom in causing the 
fears, the hopes, the bewilderments, and perhaps even the jealousies 
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_ of the little Perry County colony and the little flock in St. Louis 
to issue in a church government of His intention, not of theirs at 
that time; as well as in His sowing in the souls of the men of 
- Michigan, Indiana, and Ohio of a holy discontent with prevailing 
circumstances — all with the consequence that April 26, 1847, be- 
came the birthdate of a Biblically democratic church government, 
founded, not upon a hierarchy, but on the priesthood of the New 
Testament people, yet with the power of that people itself limited 
by the permissions of the Word of God. Thus the authority and 
dignity of the pastoral office, on the one hand, and the rights and 
privileges of the people, on the other, were made secure. We forget 
these things at our peril. Concordia Historical Institute helps us 
_temember them. Thus, with its help, like Isaac of old, who dug 
again the wells of his father Abraham (Gen. 26:18), we, in this 
land God has given us, drink still at the fountains which refreshed 
our fathers. : 
“Our Institute reminds us of another thing: that the roots of 
our strength lie in our Christian people, from whom have come not 
only our clergy, but also a succession of gifted and consecrated lay 
leaders. In this respect the Institute itself has been distinguished, 
with its preponderance of laymen on its Board, and in its good 
fortune in having had, and in having now, the services and the 
interest of leading laymen. Among these lay leaders, we remember, 
upon this dedication day, the name in particular of Louis H. Waltke, 
long a member of the Board of Directors and the first president of 
the Institute itself, whose gift to the Institute, together with the 
interest of his family, has gone so far to make possible the Insti- 
tute we dedicate today. Thus clergy and laity join hands in foster- 
ing the works of God on Earth. Our Institute helps us to remember 
this in gratitude to the Almighty, which is both decent and proper 
toward God and salutary for ourselves. 
“We are moved today, however, not only by gratitude to recall 
and to meditate upon the mighty works of God. Nor did this 
motive alone move the ancient Psalmist to his meditation thereon. 
He was, quite simply and starkly, concerned about his future. Some 
constriction of circumstances unknown to us so pressed upon his 
heart and life that in his trouble his sore ran in the night, and his 
soul refused to be comforted, and he cried in his anguish: ‘Hath 
God forgotten to be gracious?’ His comfort, he discovered, lay in 
his remembrance of ‘the years of the Most High,’ and in the re- 
sultant conviction of his words: ‘Who is so great a God as our God?” 
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“Surely, in these days we have that need too — not only indi- 
vidually before the fear and the pain of life, but also collectively 
as the people of God in an exceedingly evil and uncertain world. 
We must remember that we live in a time of respite for the 
Church in this land — such a respite as God has often given His 
people in the age-old war between light and darkness, between good 
and evil, that His people may stanch the blood of their wounds, 
heal their injuries, and grow strong again. We grow weak and 
flabby if we deem the century of our history in this land of free- 
dom to be more than a truce in that eternal warfare. Never in all 
the story of God’s people has there been a Maginot Line, or a Wall 
of China, of earthly defense behind which the Church of God may 
rest at ease in perpetual exemption from the wounds of the war 
that has been from the beginning and will be to the end. We shall 
surely perish if we think there is. We have indeed a Mighty Fort- 
ress behind whose walls God will always preserve a remnant unto 
Himself. But it is that because it is also the arsenal where we find 
the weapons for the renewal of the fray. The shape of that fray 
for our time is clear when the massive forces of political totalitarian- 
ism, on the one hand, and of ecclesiastical totalitarianism on the 
other, are locked in mortal combat; and when both of them are 
mortal enemies of the evangelical Christianity we represent, so that, 
no matter which may be the victor, it will confront us as a foe made 
stronger than before and determined to destroy us. 

“Our strength is finally and forever a thing of the spirit and 
not of the flesh. The citadel of our courage, built by the Holy 
Spirit, is within our own Christian souls. Its walls are the walls 
of deep faith and great trust in God. Our weapons are found, not 
in the alignments of earthly forces, but in the eternal Word of God. 
By the sign of the Cross, never by that of the sword, the Church 
has conquered and will conquer. In God alone, but always in God, 
we have the victory. ‘Who is so great a God as our God?’ This 
is our confidence, and it comes to us when, like the Psalmist of old, 
we remember His works and meditate upon His ways. In this 
our Concordia Historical Institute is our aid—a necessity, not 
a luxury. The dedication of its building today is therefore an im- 
portant hour, amid the solemnities of which we beseech God’s abid- 
ing blessings upon the Institute.” 

Following the dedicatory address, President J. W. Behnken 
briefly outlined how God from of old had instructed His people 
to remember their blessings and render Him grateful hearts for all 
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the benefits. He pointed out how God had blessed the Lutheran 
Church in America and that it was only proper that we, His children, 
remember His works in true gratitude. aio 

_ In recognition of the part that Synod had played in making it 
possible to complete the new building and especially for the personal 
interest of our venerable President of Synod, an honorary life mem- 
bership was presented to Dr. Behnken. 

After the service the participants and the official guests, together 
with the members of the audience, proceeded to the entrance of the 
Institute, where the rite of dedication took place. | 

The processional included, besides the officiants, the following 
representatives: the architectural firm, Russel, Mullgardt, Schwarz, 
and Van Hoefen; the builders, The Gamble Construction Com- 
pany; Concordia Seminary; the Board of Directors of The Lutheran 
Church — Missouri Synod; the Louis H. Waltke family; the Board 
of Directors of Concordia Historical Institute; Western District, 
The Lutheran Church — Missouri Synod; St. Louis Pastoral Con- 
ference; St. Louis County Pastoral Conference; St. Louis Teachers’ 
Conference; Concordia Seminary Student Association; Concordia 
Seminary Historical Club; St. Louis Chapter, Concordia Historical 
Institute; Lutheran Laymen’s League; Lutheran Women’s Mis- 
sionary League; International Walther League. 

A large number of telegrams and letters of congratulation had 
also been sent to the Institute from the following: 

Concordia Seminary, St. Louis, Mo. 

Lindenwood College, St. Charles, Mo. 

Eden Theological Seminary, Webster Groves, Mo. 
Pacific Lutheran Theological Seminary, Berkeley, Calif. 
Lutheran Laymen’s League 

St. Louis Public Library 

Metropolitan Church Federation of Greater St. Louis 
Radio Station KFUO 

Radio Station KMOX 

Radio Station KSD 

Sodemann Heat and Power Co., St. Louis, Mo. 
Trinity Lutheran Church, Houston, Tex. 

Messiah Lutheran Church, St. Louis, Mo. 

Mount Calvary Lutheran Church, St. Louis, Mo. 
Dr. O. P. Kretzmann, Valparaiso, Ind. 

Mrs. Karl Kretzmann, Valparaiso, Ind. 

The Rev. Oliver Harms, Houston, Tex. 

Mrs. Tillie Stoppel, Houston, Tex. 

Mr. and Mrs. Fred L. Lieder, Houston, Tex. 
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Mrs. W. G. Polack and family, Fort Wayne, Ind. 
Mrs. William Dallmann, Oak Park, IIl. 

Mr. William C. Krato, St. Louis, Mo. 

The Rev. Carl J. Goette, Pittston, Pa. 

The Rev. A. R. Kretzmann, Chicago, Ill. 

The Rev. H. L. Wind, Buffalo, N. Y. 

Dean Leonhard C. Wuerffel, St. Louis, Mo. 

Mrs. Louis H. Waltke, St. Louis, Mo. 

Mr. Adolph Russow, Jr., Roanoke, Va. 

Mr. and Mrs. Emil A. Gierach, Milwaukee, Wis. _ 
Mr. Earl A. Holl, Indianapolis, Ind. 

Miss Pauline Graebner, St. Louis, Mo. 

Dr. Clarence Peters, St. Louis, Mo. 

The Rev. Theo. DeLaney, Austin, Tex. 

President T. A. Weinhold, Kansas City, Mo. 

Mr. Chas. A. Beckermann, St. Louis, Mo. 


Dedication Notes 


An open house was held on November 12, for persons who 
are professionally interested in the work of the Institute or in its 
new building. Approximately 120 persons attended. Among those 
present was Dr. Clinton H. Gardiner of the History Department of 
Washington University, Mr. Perry Rathbone, curator of the City of 
~ St.Louis Art Museum, and Mr. Floyd Shoemaker of Columbia, 
Mo., the executive secretary and editor for the State Historical 
Society of Missouri. 

At both the open house and the dedication service elaborate 
floral displays were very much in evidence. They were the gifts of 
Mr. Hari Van Hoefen, the Mackensen Construction Company, the 
Gamble Construction Company, Sodeman Heating and Power Com- 
pany (2), Concordia Publishing House, and Mr. and Mrs. Edgar 
Ellerman. 

The collection at the service was in excess of $370. Mail con- 
tributions brought the total beyond $600, and gifts are still com- 
ing in. 

i The art work for the plaque in the Waltke Memorial Room 
was contributed by the Flour City Ornamental Iron Works of 
Minneapolis, Minn. 

The interesting display prepared by Curator August Suelflow 
for the dedication visitors drew many appreciative comments. One 
of the five cases in the Museum contained replicas associated with 
the church life of our early immigrants, and a second displayed 
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personal effects of some of the well-known leaders of the Church. 
A smaller case was used to exhibit items from the foreign mission 
fields. Another display contained a part of our precious coin and 
medal collection commemorating historical milestones of the Lu- 
theran Church. The fifth case contained valuable manuscripts 
associated with the Saxon immigration. 


_ NOTICE 


The undersigned is gathering materials dealing with the his- 
tory of secondary education in the Missouri Synod, preparatory 
schools and high schools. He would welcome information about 
any sources on this topic. 

Cart S. Meyer 
Luther Institute 
28 N. Franklin St., Chicago 6, IIL. 


Dedication of = 


Concordia Historical Institute 


Saint Louis, Missouri 


The Twenty-Third Sunday After T'rinity | 
* November 16, 1952 
3:00 P. M. 
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IN NOMINE IESU | 
The Order of Worship 


THE PROCESSIONAL 
Prelude in A Minor : : : 2 Johann Sebastian Bach 
Prof. Walter E. Buszin, M.S. M., Organist 


THe Invocation - - The Rey. August R. Suelflow, S.T. M. 


Te Hymn 
“Built on the Rock, the Church Doth Stand” 
N.F.S. Grundtvig, 1837 


1. Built on the Rock, the Church doth stand, 
Even when steeples are falling; 

Crumbled have spires in ev’ry land, 
Bells still are chiming and calling, 

Calling the young and old to rest, 

But above all the soul distrest, 
Longing for rest everlasting. 


2. Surely in temples made with hands, 
God, the Most High, is not dwelling; 
High above earth His temple stands, 
All earthly temples excelling. 
Yet He whom heav’ns cannot contain 
Chose to abide on earth with men, 
Built in our bodies His temple. 


3. We are God’s house of living stones, 
Builded for His habitation; 

He through baptismal grace us owns 
Heirs of His wondrous salvation. 

Were we but two His name to tell, 

Yet He would deign with us to dwell, 
With all His grace and His favor. 


4. Now we may gather with our King 
F’en in the lowliest dwelling; 
Praises to Him we there may bring, 
His wondrous mercy forthtelling. 
Jesus His grace to us accords; 
Spirit and life are all His words; 
His truth doth hallow the temple. 


Tue LecTIoN ; - 2 : . 2 7 2 z Psalm 77 
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THe CHorat SELECTIONS 
“Holy, Holy, Holy” Sy ees ee a Franz Schubert 
“My Soul Waiteth for the Lord” -— - Henry Markworth 
Girls Glee Club, Lutheran High School 
Wm. Kirchhoff, Director 


THESERMON - - -  - The Rev. Richard A. Jesse, S.T.M. 


‘THE GATHERING OF THE OFFERING © 
The Organ Voluntary: “Lord Jesus Christ, to Us Attend” 


Georg Boehm 
THe PRAYERS : 


For Tue LutHeran Cuurcr — Missourt SyNop 
| The Rev. J. W. Behnken, D.D. 
THE RECESSIONAL d 


The procession of the officiants, the Board of Directors, the guests of 
honor, and of all others present to the entrance of the Concordia His- 
torical Institute. 


“Our God, Our Help in Ages Past”?  - - Heinrich Fleischer 
Tue Rireor Depicatilon - The Rev. Arthur C. Repp, B. D., Ph. D. 


THe BENEDICTION 
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Board of Directors 


Prof. Arthur C. Repp, President Dr. J. A. Walther (1939). 
(1946). Mr. O. A. Dorn (1942). 

Prof. George Dolak, Secretary; Rep- | Mr. Edgar Ellerman (1942). 
resentative of the Slovak Evan- Mr. J. M. Runge (1947). 
gelical Lutheran Church of North Mr. Erwin T. Koch (1949). 
America (1949). Prof. Jaroslav J. Pelikan (1951). 

Mr. Theo. W. Eckhart, Treasurer Rev. August R. Suelflow, Curator. 
and Financial Secretary (1927). ; 


THe Burtpinc CommittEE 


Mr. Theo. W. Eckhart, Mr. Edgar Ellerman, the Rev. August R. Suelflow 
Prof. Arthur C. Repp, ex officio - 


THE Finance ComMITTEE 
Mr. Erwin T. Koch, Mr. William C. Krato, Prof. Arthur C. Repp 


THE CommittEE ON ARRANGEMENTS 


Prof. Jaroslav J. Pelikan, the Rev. August R. Suelflow 
Prof. Arthur C. Repp 


THE ARCHITECT 
Hari Van Hoefen 


THE BuiLperR 


The Gamble Construction Company 


We wish to acknowledge our sincere appreciation to: 


The Flour City Ornamental Iron Company for the donation of the 
art service in preparing the memorial plaque honoring Mr. Louis H. 


Waltke; 


Concordia Publishing House for its many favors in connection with 
the erection of the building and the preparation of the service; 


To those who have presented the beautiful floral displays. 
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Beyond the Doors 


As one approaches the new Historical Institute building, he 
is greeted by a tall, impressive entrance, flanked by square stone 
pillars on either side, 17 feet high. The pair of double glass doors 
lead directly into the museum room (1). An identical opening 
opposite the front entrance creates a mood of massiveness which 
is especially arresting at sunset when the golden rays of the sun 
shine through the glass portal. 


When the official seal of the Institute above the front entrance, 
and the seal of The Lutheran Church — Missouri Synod above the 
opposite doorway, both in stained glass, are placed into position, 
a marked degree of color and personality will identify the building. 

These two major symbols, to be flanked by minor ones, are being 


designed by the Rev. A. R. Kretzmann of Chicago, II. 


Immediately upon entering the Waltke Memorial Room, which 
is the first museum unit, one is struck by the massive, rustic wooden 
beams supporting the paneled wood ceiling. The room, 39 by 19 
feet, is illuminated by a set of floodlights recessed in the oak ceiling. 
Adding to the interest and in harmony with the entire room, the 
visitor finds himself standing on a red brick floor laid in herring- 
bone pattern. 


At the north end of the room there has been installed a terrazzo 
basin to provide for a future fountain and statuary symbolic of 
church history. 


The beautifully constructed museum cases, matching the in- 
terior woodwork as well as the architecture of the room, silently 
tell the story of the Church’s fascinating past and its heroic leaders. 
From time to time the displays in these cases will be changed to 
coincide as much as possible with the important dates and events 
of the Church’s past. Special timely displays will appear to aid 
Synod in its world-wide program of activities. Large canvas paint- 
_ ings, dioramas, and miniature replicas will be used to enhance the 
exhibits. Since Lutherans of all periods have taken a lively interest 


in religious art, this field also will be represented in our museum 


from time to time.. The card-index file, adequate for more than 
90,000 cards, is located in the southeast corner of the Museum 
Room. 


A counter separates the secretary’s office (2) from the Museum 
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Room. This counter serves as the center of a small sales department, 
where new and used volumes on the history of the Lutheran Church 
in America may be purchased. The entire north wall of the sec- 
retary’s office is of glass panels, utilizing to full advantage the 
northern exposure for natural light and providing a panorama of 
the seminary campus. The secretary, who also serves as receptionist 
and librarian, is so located that she can keep a watchful eye on the 
Museum Room and on the entrance to the Receiving Room. In 
addition to regular secretarial work she is in a Position to give 
general information and assistance. 


Adjoining the secretary’s office on the east is the curator’s 
office (3), 17 by 10 feet. Book shelving lines two walls, and the 
third, the north side, is completely paneled in sealed glass. The 
view from this window, overlooking the campus, is magnificent. 
The office is well equipped for extensive research projects. It is 
here that the curator gathers the materials necessaty to answer 
letters of inquiry and does his research and administrative work. 
Both the curator’s and sectetary’s offices are equipped with recessed 
troffer lights. 


To the east of and adjoining the curator’s office is the research 
or reference room (4), 12 by 23 feet. The natural lighting afforded 
by sealed glass panels on two sides gives this room a most cheerful 
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and spacious, yet quiet and dignified atmosphere. Along the east 
side of the room, on the outside, is a flower box, which will boast 


greenery of all varieties and will add greatly to the beauty of the 


room and of the building. Immediately above the box and recessed 
in the overhanging of the building is a set of floodlights. The 
research room is illuminated by the luminous acoustical ceiling. 
Fluorescent tubes have been mounted beneath the structural ceiling; 
suspended twelve inches below the lamps are translucent corrugated 
plastic sheets, to which are fastened perforated acoustical baffles, 
filled with sound-absorbing material. This method of light distri- 
bution gives a uniformity of brightness throughout the room, pre- 


_ venting all glare and shadows — an essential for working with faded 


and worn documents. Any individual interested in doing research 
work for his personal benefit or as a representative of a group, 
board, agency, or congregation has access to the facilities of this 
room. The shelving along two walls contains a basic library on 
American Lutheranism as well as current Lutheran periodicals. 
Seven individual desks provide excellent accommodations for the 
researchers. The entire arrangement of the building enables those 
who use its facilities to do so with great ease. The researcher may 
use the card index in the museum room as he enters, hand his re- 
quest for the desired materials to the secretary, and await the re- 
ceipt of them in the research room, thereby eliminating the neces- 
sity of individual trips into the stack room. 


The delivery entrance is at the rear of the building and is ac- 
cessible via an unloading dock into the receiving room (7), 16 by 
16 feet. All materials received are processed in this room, includ- 
ing accessioning, indexing, cataloging, repairing, and classifying. 
Since this room connects the museum, vault, and stacks, materials 
can be easily transported into any one of these rooms. 


The fireproof vault (5), adjoining the receiving room, is 12 by 


8 feet. Steel shelving lines its walls. Those items which are ex- 


tremely valuable and irreplaceable will be permanently housed in 
it, such as the Reformation coin and medal collection. 


The stack room (6), 30 by 3714 feet, and 15 feet high, houses 
the library of the Institute. Though the room has been simply con- 
structed, it has almost every possible safety feature to insure proper 
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preservation of the materials stored in it. The aluminum paint on 
every wall aids in keeping the humidity constant. The room is 
equipped with year-round air conditioning and humidity control. By 
means of this equipment almost every precaution has been taken, 
humanly speaking, against deterioration of the priceless documents, 
manuscripts, papers, books, and pamphlets which are housed in this 
room. Also microfilm can be stored in it without danger of de- 
terioration. The first tier of stacks which has been installed con- 
sists of approximately three thousand lineal feet of shelving, while 
the Institute’s present collection consists of about 1,500 feet. The 
stacks are so arranged and installed that a second tier can be added 
in the present room whenever this becomes necessary. 


The rest rooms (8) are off the museum room. 
A partial basement is used for housing the equipment needed 
to maintain the building and for the storage of museum Pieces. - 


Aucust R. SuELFLow 


Replica of the first log cabin college (Concordia Seminary), located on the 
campus in St. Louis. It was constructed in 1938 under the supervision of 
Concordia Historical Institute and is being used as a museum. 
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An Appreciation 
Louis H. Waltke, one of the most ardent supporters of Con- 
cordia Historical Institute from its very beginning, initiated the 
plans for the erection of the present building when he bequeathed 
the sum of $10,000 for this purpose. Among his many other gifts 
to the church and its organizations Mr. Waltke had set aside 
$35,000, the disposition of which was left to the discretion of 
Dr. J. W. Behnken, President of Synod. In consultation with the 
Board of Directors and the Waltke family, Dr. Behnken desig- 
nated this sum as an additional gift toward the museum. Another 
gift of $5,000 which Mr. Waltke had given to the Institute was 
set aside to furnish the museum. In recognition of this generosity 
and his loyal support the first unit of the museum section has been 
designated the Waltke Memorial Room. The bronze plaque of 
Mr. Waltke was sculptured by L. K. Kirchner and cast by the Flour 
City Ornamental Iron Company. The inscription reads as follows: 
This room is dedicated 
to the glory of the Triune God 
and in memory of 
LOUIS H. WALTKE 
1856—1939 
Charter Member, First President, Benefactor 
Concordia Historical Institute 
1952 
At the death of our esteemed editor and president, Dr. W. G. 
Polack, many of his friends established the Polack Memorial Fund 
of $1,120.50. This fund has been used to purchase the beautiful 
equipment in the research room. The inscription in the room bears 
the following legend: 
The furnishings in this room 
are a memorial to 
WILLIAM GUSTAVE POLACK 
1890—1950 
Editor, Charter Member, President 
Concordia Historical Institute 


1952 
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Concordia Seminary, St. Louis, through its Board of Control 
and faculty has ever been a loyal supporter of the Institute. Even 
before the organization came into existence, Dr. Louis Fuerbringer 
through the Historische Gesellschaft used the facilities of the Sem- 
inary to house our first historical collection of Lutheran mementos. 
Beginning with the organization in 1927, Concordia Seminary has 
continually set aside without cost whatever room it had available 
for our growing needs, so that there has always been a close asso- 
ciation between the two groups. When it became evident that the 
Institute would be in a position to erect its own building, the Sem- 
inary was anxious to maintain this close relationship and set aside 
a suitable plot of ground, which is now the site of the new building. 


Medal struck by Elector John George of Saxony, 1630, for the 
first centennial of the Augsburg Confession 


This close association will be mutually profitable, especially since 
the Seminary is expanding into the graduate field of theological 
studies. . 

One of the first resolutions of encouragement after the estab: 
lishment of the Institute was given by Synod’s Board of Directors. 
This interest was soon translated into financial support when the 
Institute appealed to Synod for assistance in the employment of 
a full-time curator. Since 1943 the annual subsidy. of Synod has 
been incteased, and this has allowed the Institute’s services to be 
expanded throughout the Church. When the building plans were 
presented to the Board of Directors, they set aside $30,000 for the 
project together with the promise to transfer another legacy of 
$15,000, should this become necessary. It is this interest and sup- 
port which finally made it possible to continue with our building 
plans and erect the present Institute. 

The Western District of The Lutheran Church — Missouri 
Synod has from time to time used the facilities of the Institute as 
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its official District depository. Our curator, the Rev. August R. Suel- 
flow, was also appointed as District archivist. At its convention in 
1951, the Western District adopted the following resolution: 

Since a number of Districts in Synod maintain a historical institute 
in their own midst and must provide for an archivist and the necessary 
housing and filing of historical material, and since in the Western District 
this expense is borne by the Historical Institute of Synod, it seems to your 
Committee that the Western District should aid in the erection of the new 
Historical Institute building at Concordia Seminary. We therefore recom- 
mend that the Board of Directors find a method of providing $5,000 from 
District funds for the new Historical Institute building. . 

This resolution was put into action, and the designated sum 
was given toward the completion of the present building. 

In addition to these gifts the members and friends of the In- 
stitute have given their financial support through a special collec- 
tion, which at present amounts to $6,287.64. Smaller memorials of 


$345.33 have been added to this fund. Ht PAY GOR} 


“I Remember the Days of Old” 
Ps. 143:5 


I will remember, Lord, the days gone by 
And meditate upon Thy works of old. 

Unto the fathers Thou didst grace supply 
And shower them with blessings manifold. 


Beneath Thy hand they blazed a glorious trail; 
They made the desert blossom like the rose; 

Against enormous odds they did prevail 
Despite the wiles of grim and mighty foes. 


To all their blessings I’ve been made an heir; 
I, too, may walk the paths the fathers trod 
And in the sunshine of Thy Word may share 
The blessedness of those who walk with God. 


Lord, for this heritage I give Thee praise 
And pray Thee keep my purpose ever true 
To show Thy greatness that in future days 
Those yet unborn Thy grace and love may view. 


This poem was dedicated to Concordia Historical Institute by 
Dr. W.G. Polack and first appeared on the program of the First 
Triennial Convention, Oak Park, Illinois, June 22, 1929. It was 
reprinted in the Quarterly, II (October, 1929), 65. The theme is 
based on the Institute’s motto: “I remember the days of old; I medi- 
tate on all Thy works.” . 
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Presidents of the Institute 


Louis H, Waltke (19271939) 


Mr. Waltke, a St.Louis Businessman, headed the Institute 
during its early years of struggling existence. Due to his intense 
interest and loyal support, the Institute was able to weather the 
depression and gradually enjoyed a slow and steady growth. Much 
of the financial assistance needed to keep the organization alive 
“came through his anonymous gifts. The Quarterly, which became 
a heavy financial drain on the limited resources of the Institute 
was usually underwritten by Mr. Waltke during its early years. 
When the Institute met for its first triennial convention in the 
Oak Park Arms, Oak Park, Ill, June 22, 1929, the guests were 
surprised with the announcement that the expenses connected with 
the luncheon had been assumed by one of the members present. 
_ Few, if any, knew that this was due to the generosity of Mr. Waltke. 


J. G. Franz (19391945) 
At the death of Mr. Waltke, Mr. J.G. Franz, a member of 


the Board of Directors, was elected president. Mr. Franz assumed 
the difficult task of trying to complete the wishes of Mr. Waltke 
by erecting a museum building. The war years, however, intervened 
and made this impossible. He capitalized on the growing history- 
consciousness of Synod during the celebration of the Saxon immi- 
gration and was instrumental in strengthening the membership. 


W. Gustave Polack (19451949) 


When business obligations caused Mr. Franz to move to 
Brooklyn, New York, Dr. Polack, professor of church history at 
Concordia Seminary, was elected to the presidency. Dr. Polack had 
been a member of the Board and editor of the Quarterly from its 
beginning and a guiding force of the Institute. During his term 
of office the membership grew to its present strength. With the 
commemoration of Synod’s centennial in 1947, many laymen and 
pastors recognized the importance of our work and through Dr. 
Polack’s varied contacts many of these were enlisted in support of 
the Institute. Under his leadership a full-time curator was engaged, 
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and this step helped consolidate the many services which are now 
rendered. The first steps toward the erection of the present build- 
ing were taken toward the end of Dr. Polack’s term of office. 


Theodore Graebner (1949—1950) 


Because of illness Dr. Polack resigned and Dr. Graebner, vice- 
president, became the interim president. Dr. Graebner’s interest and 
influence in the Church are well known. His enthusiasm encouraged 
the Board to continue with it plans to collect funds for a much- 


needed building. 
: Arthur C. Repp (1950—) 


After an interval of about a year the office of the president 
was again filled through the election of Dr. Arthur C. Repp, sec- 
retary of the Board and professor of religious education at Con- 
cordia Seminary. AS GER: 


The First Officers of the Institute 


President Curator 
Mr. Louis H. Waltke Prof. R. W. Heintze 
Vite Brend ene Board of Directors 
Prof. L. Fuerbringer, D. D. The president, vice-president, sec- 
sek retary, treasurer, and Prof. Theo. 
Graebner, Mr. Fred Stockho, Mr. 
Prof. W. G. Polack (ee ee 
Ocala . Auditing Committee 
_ Mr. Chas. Webking, Jr. Mr. A. A. Grossmann, Mr. E. 


Financial Secretary Radke, Mr. Theo. Schroeder. 
Mr. Theo. W. Eckhart 


Charter Members of the Institute 


Louis H. Waltke + Louis Sieck + 

A. A. Grossmann + Fred Stockho + 
Theo. Graebner + Chas. Wehking, Jr. 7 
Theo. W. Eckhart W. G. Polack + 

John A. Leschen + L. Fuerbringer + 
Emil Radke + A. G. Brauer + 
Theo. Schroeder R. W. Heintze + 
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Our Curators 


While the Institute was not in a position to engage a full-time 
curator before 1943, this position was always an important con- 
sideration in the work of the Institute. Prof. Richard W. Heintze, 
librarian and professor of church history at Concordia Seminary, 
was appointed curator at the first meeting. Under his personal 
leadership the initial collection was cataloged and carefully pte- 
served. The handicaps of the temporary quarters never discouraged 
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One of the number of original drawings by Pastor F. Lochner. This drawing 
is of the church and school of Trinity Church, Milwaukee, 1868 


Prof. Heintze, for he worked diligently toward the time when the 
many mementos and manuscripts would find adequate care. 


From 1935 to 1938 Dr. Polack was acting curator. Rev. G. F. 
Wangerin assumed the responsibilities of the curator during Feb- 
ruary, 1938, and continued until 1942. Declining health forced him 
to give up his task, and Dr. Polack again assumed the responsi- 
bilities of acting curator. Through the employment of student help 
the work of cataloging continued. Students Justus Kretzmann, Roy 
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Suelflow, and August R. Suelflow are remembered particularly for 
their personal interest in this work. 


Finally in 1943 the first full-time curator could be engaged. 
This was made possible through synodical support. Dr. Karl Kretz- 
mann, pastor in Orange, N. J., and author of many historical arti- 
cles as well as The Oldest Lutheran Church in America and The 
Atlantic District and Its Antecedents, accepted the appointment. 
Drawing on his own wide experiences, the curator now thoroughly 
reorganized the work. Many of the services of the Institute were 
extended and co-ordinated. 


Six confessors of 1530. Medal struck by Elector John George of Saxony for 
the first centennial of the Augsburg Confession 1630 


Because of illness Dr. Kretzmann was forced to resign in 1948. 
The Rev. August R. Suelflow, who had been assistant curator under 
Dr. Kretzmann, was appointed to succeed him. Through the experi- 
ences gained under Dr. Polack and Dr. Kretzmann, Rev. Suelflow 
has been able to continue the work in a most efficient manner. His 
talents for this work have been so valuable that most of the services 
of the Institute revolve about his person. His understanding of 
historical research will be invaluable in the new era to which the 
Institute is looking forward. A.C.R. 
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“Come and See the Works of God’ 
Psalm 66:5 


God uses men to bring people to the knowledge of their Savior; 
therefore it becomes a sacred duty to record the deeds of men in 
order to show His blessings and mercies. Designated by a resolu- 
tion of The Lutheran Church — Missouri Synod in 1929 as its 
official records agency, the Concordia Historical Institute accepted 
the responsibility to record His story. In order to carry out this 
trust it has been and is constantly on the alert to collect and pre- 


THE MARTIN STEPHAN CUP 


Made of Meissen porcelain, this cup is said 
to have been made by an admirer of Pastor 
Stephan, the leader of the Saxon emigra- 
tion. The portrait is in color 
serve every item which bears on the history of the Lutheran Church 
in America. Because of the wealth of materials thus collected over 
the past twenty-five years, the Institute is in a unique position to 
serve not only the Lutheran Church in America as such, but its 
congregations and individuals as well, in making these materials 
available. 
The work of the Institute is divided into three major areas: 
archives, library, and museum. It serves the Church in a similar 
way as the United States archives, the Congressional Library, and 


~ 
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the Smithsonian Institution serve the Federal Government. Each 
area offers rich historical lore both to the specialist and to the 
casual visitor. , 

In a particular and concrete way the Institute stands ready 
to serve Synod, its congregations, and individuals in the follow- 
ing ways: , 

‘1. Because of its official position as historical depository of 
The Lutheran Church — Missouri Synod it is ready at all times 
to assist in ascertaining historical facts and data, in tracing trends 
and developments, and in creating and stimulating interest in the 
background, history, and work of the Lutheran Church. 

2. With its beautiful museum room it is prepared to depict 
visually the growth and development of The Lutheran Church — 


A Salzburg emigration memorial medal. The profile is that of Frederick 
William, who received the Salzburg exiles into Prussia 
Missouri Synod from a small seedling into a large world-wide body. 
Children as well as adults will be able to see miniature replicas, 
dioramas, and paintings, which tell the story of the struggles and 
privations of the heroes of faith. The Waltke Memorial Room — 
serves as an excellent educational facility, where our Synod’s mis- 
sion program, concentrating in turn on the various fields, will be- 
come meaningful and alive. In fact, all the various phases of our 
Church’s activity will be historically depicted from time to time, in- 

cluding church architecture, art, publications, etc. 

3. Congregations and pastors who wish to publish the history 
of their local church or community will find the Institute a real 
boon in their work. Factual information, both of a biographical 
and congregational nature, is available to the researcher either 


x 
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through our lending library by written request, or directly in our 
_ tesearch room. : 

4. Students at our seminaries and at secular universities who 
are preparing theses have found in the Institute’s collection ma- 
terials otherwise unobtainable, especially because of our vast amount 
of primary source material. Bibliographical and other information 
on Lutheranism in America will be cheerfully furnished to anyone 
working on such special studies. 

>. The wealth of biographical material in the Institute’s files 
enables the serious genealogist to do extensive research. . 

6. Perhaps one of the greatest services the Institute renders 
is through its Quarterly, the only Lutheran periodical of its kind . 


One of the Salzburg emigration memorial medals is hollow, containing these 
maps together with hand-colored pictures of scenes enroute to the emigration 


in America. Through its pages interesting and scholarly articles 
have been brought to the attention of a wide circle of readers. Hu- 
manly speaking, many stories of God’s grace and mercy would 
have been lost forever if they had not been recorded in the pages 
of the Quarterly. From its inception in 1928 the magazine was 
capably edited by Dr. W. G. Polack, and since 1950 has been under 
the able and alert editorship of Dr. Arthur C. Repp. 

7. In a general way the Concordia Historical Institute serves 
the Church and community as an information bureau. Questions 
on any phase of the Lutheran Church in America are always wel- 
come, and every attempt will be made to assist the inquirer. 

We take this opportunity to invite every individual or group 
to use the facilities of the Institute. A.R.S. 
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Among Our Collections 


Among the hundreds of valuable historical items of ‘aie In- 
stitute the following are a few of outstanding interest: 

‘The original Constitution of Synod with signatures. 

Manuscripts, diaries, and cotfesponenite of Loeber, Buenger, 
Walther, and Keyl. 

A Walther collection, including many of his personal effects 
such as desk, chair, piano, etc. 

Miessler’s and Cloeter’s manuscript dictionaries of the Chip- 
pewa language. 

A large collection of medals and coins related to the Lutheran 
Church. Included are the rare Salzburger and St. Bartholomew’s 
Night massacre medals. The medals pertaining to the Reformation 
jubilee are a priceless collection in themselves. 

A collection of rare and old histories of the Lutheran Church 
in America. 

Synodical reports of the constituent synods of the United Lu- 
theran Church, the American Lutheran Conference, and the Synod- 
ical Conference. The Buffalo Synod reports and the Hirtenbrief 
are particularly valuable. 

An extensive collection of religious periodicals including Loehe’ s 
Kirchliche Mittheilungen and Notwebhrblatt. 

Besides the official minutes of the Missouri Synod, also the 
minutes of the Free Conference (1856—1859) and the reports of 
colloquies held between Missouri and other groups. 

First edition books include the Formula of Concord, 1580, and 
~ some of Luther’s works. 

Miscellaneous items: Original Papal indulgence, 1482, music 
manuscripts from 1100 and 1450, and a number of minor Latin 
manuscripts. APGER. 


Our seal was designed by L. W. B. 
Taenzer of St.Louis. The sailing ship 
symbolizes our transoceanic origin; the 
Roman fasces, the bond of our synodical 
union in which there is strength; the Perry 
County log cabin, the fortitude and vision 
of our Lutheran pioneers; and the seal of 
Luther, the human instrument God used 
to restore the pure Gospel to men. 
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Accessions 


' Dedble frequently inquire as to what type of material the His- 
torical Institute desires to have. Although we have from time to 
time listed the items which are in our possession, we are using this 
column to explain in greater detail the items and materials desired 
for our files and museum. 


In a general way, we are interested in receiving every item 
which in some way sheds light on the history of the Lutheran 
Church in America, on the various areas or communities where the 
Church is active, or on particular congregations and individuals who 
have made contributions to the Church. Breaking this down, then, 
we are interested in receiving the following congregational material: 
minutes; orders of service of ground breaking, cornerstone laying, 
dedication, installation, and anniversary; histories of congregations; 
- pictures of church and school buildings. The Rev. J. P. Kretzmann 
and the Rev. G.F. Barthel have presented us with some excellent 
material on their building projects at Florissant, Mo., and May- 
ville, Wis. . . . Something outstanding and very desirable was 
received from the Rev. Donald Schumm, namely, photostatic copies 
of the proceedings of the organizational meeting of St. Peter’s Con- 
gregation, Three Rivers, Minn. . . . Pastor O. A. Sauer came up 
with a novel idea at the centennial celebration of Bethlehem, Rich- 
mond, Va., by issuing a monthly historical bulletin... . We hope 
that other congregations will follow the example of the Rev. F. A. 
Baepler and the Rev. Waldo J. Werning, among others, who have © 
been contributing their annual congregational yearbook. A sur- 
prisingly large amount of otherwise unobtainable information can 
be secured in this way. 


Sometimes it is assumed that the Historical Institute has com- 
plete sets of the various periodicals which have been published in 
the interest of synodical agencies and projects. This, however, is 
not the case, and we are very grateful to: Miss Martha Eber for 
sending us various early issues of The Lutheran Deaconess — to 
Dr. W. Arndt for the copies of Missionsbriefe — to Casa Pub- 
licadora Concordia, Porto Alegre, Brazil, for putting the Institute 
on its permanent mailing list to receive the religious magazines and 
periodicals published by it—and to the Rev. W.H. Albach for 
a bound copy of the first volume of the Lutheran Pioneer... . 
Prof. F. J. H. Blaess of Australia presented us with his unpublished 


manuscript on Old Testament Introduction. 
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_ The Institute is very anxious to receive the minutes of boards, 
agencies, and conferences which are no longer needed for the proper 
functioning of the organization. Mr. J. M. Runge has set the pat- 
tern for such a collection by turning over to us the early minutes 
of the St. Louis Sunday School Association. ... Director J. A. Klein 
has gone a step farther by putting at our disposal the early minutes 
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Baptismal certificate of Kathrina Paulus, 1780 


of the Board of Directors of the Institute for the deaf, at Detroit, 
as well as pictures, brochures, promotional material, and even the 
cornerstone box of the first Institute building. ; 


Biographical material on the pastors, teachers, and lay leaders 
of the Church are high on the list of desired materials... . Mrs. 
Fred Lieder has extensively augmented our materials on Prof. F. A. 
Craemer by sending a collection of pictures and Craemer manu- 
scripts, as well as a silver spoon used by the family... . Dr. Paul 
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M. Bretscher turned over some interesting photostatic material per- 
taining to the ancestry of Dr. C. F. W. Walther. ... The Rev. Wm. 
H. Kohn and the Rev. R. L. Sommer have added to and greatly en- 
hanced our collection of pictures of the synodical fathers. . . . 
Similarly, the Rev. H. H. Heuer presented us with an unusually fine 
and extensive collection of Armed Services photographs, showing our 
chaplains conducting services under various circumstances. . . . 
Dr. A. C. Piepkorn has supplemented our Armed Services material 
by turning over excellent material prepared by Chaplain M. Scharle- 
mann on character guidance for the Army and Air Force personnel. 
... The Rev. Theo. DeLaney, archivist of the Mission to the Deaf, 
sent us an extensive report on the research he has done on the famous 
Pahl letter, which was responsible for the beginnings of organized 
work for the deaf in Synod. — 


We regret that space does not permit us to print a complete 
list of accessions, together with the donors. We are, however, keep- 
ing a complete record in our permanent file, and herewith grate- 
fully acknowledge every item which has been turned over to out 
library, archives, and museum. A.R.S. 


In April, 1947, the St. Louis Chapter of 
Concordia Historical Institute passed a resolu- 
tion to memorialize Synod to adopt an official 
design for a synodical seal. The*memorial was 
drafted by Mr. Theodore W. Eckhart, Dr. H. 
A. Mayer, and Rev. H. W. Gockel and sub- 
mitted to Synod in July, 1947, through its chair- 
man, Dr.’L. Blankenbuehler. The memorial was adopted in its en- 
tirety. The design submitted by the Rev. A. R. Kretzmann, Chicago, 
was adopted. 


Souvenir Folder 


A 16-page illustrated souvenir folder of some of our interesting exhibits 
may be purchased for 25 cents at the Institute, or by writing to the curator, 
the Rev. Aug. R. Suelflow. 


—~™ 
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Future Needs 

Though the building has been completed and the most es- 
sential equipment and furniture has been purchased, there are still 
a number of items which are necessary to do efficient work in 
a museum and archives. The following is a list of these items. 
The numbering, however, is not indicative of the importance of 
each item. 

1. File equipment: legal and letter-size vertical steel files; 
a blueprint file; card files; tabs; folders; envelopes; horizontal 


file boxes. - 2. Typewriter, available to 
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4. Display equipment: _pic- 
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6. Stack room equipment: 
book and stack cleaners; step lad- 
der; book truck; sorting tray and 
base. 


First page of original Constitution 
of Synod 


7. Landscaping. Only a beginning has been made in landscap- 
ing the area around our building. Much still needs to be done. 

8. Office equipment: movable racks and tables; a duplicating 
machine; and an adding machine. 

9. Tape recorder. 

10. Refrigerated public drinking fountain. 

11. The decorative fountain in the Waltke Memorial Room 
with its sculpture work symbolizing church history. 

12. The seal of Concordia Historical Institute (in color) on 
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the front entrance, and that of The Lutheran Church — Missouri 
Synod on the opposite entrance in art glass. : 

13. A rustic bench fitting into the setting of the Waltke 
Memorial Room for the use of visitors. 

14. Intercommunication system for the building. The conduits 
have been installed. Because of the size of the building and the 
variety of functions performed by the staff, the efficiency would 
be increased considerably by its installation. 

_ D. A piece of statuary on the outside of the building near 
the main entrance. Aga 


Term paper of J. A. F. W. Mueller, the first graduate of 
Concordia Seminary 


Objectives of Concordia Historical Institute 


The purpose of this Institute shall be to cultivate a more gen- 
eral interest in the history of the Lutheran Church of America, 
particularly of The Lutheran Church — Missouri Synod; to stim- 
ulate historical research and to publish its results; to collect and 
preserve articles of historical value; and the better to execute these 
purposes the Institute shall have the power to hold, purchase, lease, 
sell, exchange, and receive by gift or bequest all kinds of property, 
real and personal, and to do all things necessary to carry out the — 
objects of this organization. (Article I, 2.) 
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Concordia Academy, Portland, Oregon 
ALLEN H. NAUss, B. D., M. A.* 
1 
Origin and Founding 
1901—1905 


At St. Peter’s Church near Cornelius, Oreg., twenty-nine 
pastors, teachers, and laymen had assembled for the July, 1903, 
convention of the Oregon and Washington District of the Missouri 
Synod. & 

The convention sessions were always open to visitors. Several 
members of the local congregation drove their buggies to church on 
one of the session days to hear about the progress made by their 
Church and the problems confronting it. They stayed and listened 
to a discussion that made history. The discussion, it seemed, had 
centered in the difficulty of securing ministers from the East for 
service in this northwest territory. The visitors leaned forward in 
the church pew. This was a vital problem. They lived close to 
Portland and hadn’t had much trouble in obtaining a minister. But 
there were fellow Lutherans farming in the Willamette River valley 
south of Portland who could be served by pioneer missionaries only 
once a month at the most. The men of St. Peter’s Church listened 
more closely. They heard that the situation was not much different 
in other parts of the United States. The many requests from con- 
gregations and Districts for seminary graduates far exceeded the 
number of candidates available for distribution. However, the old 
Oregon country, in the first stages of becoming civilized with its 
vast sagebrush deserts and unbounded forested areas, still appeared 
to be a region without a future to a number of churchmen. in the 
East. The mission board of this youthful District" was in the past 
years continually seeing many opportunities for the development of 
the Church go unseized —all because of the shortage of workers. 
Men were needed desperately! 

With no solution in view the discussion of the problem seemed 


* A Bachelor of Divinity thesis submitted to the faculty of Concordia Seminary, 
St. Louis, in 1947. Some minor editorial changes have been made. Prof. Nauss is 
Latin instructor at St. Paul’s College, Concordia, Mo. 


1 The Oregon and Washington District was organized in 1899. Previous to 
this date, this territory comprising the States of Oregon, Washington, and Idaho, 
had been included in what was called the California and Oregon Ditsrict. Since 
1948 it is called the Northwest District. 
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to fall flat. At this point a tall, distinguished-looking gentleman 
arose and asked for the floor. All eyes turned respectfully toward 
this man. He was Francis Pieper, the President of the Missouri 
Synod. In response to their plea for more ministers and parochial 
school teachers, Pieper said simply: “You must raise your own 
crop.” 

The pastors, teachers, and laymen seated in the pews of 
St. Peter’s Church were not so surprised as might have been expected 
to hear these words from their synodical President. At their second 
convention in 1901 they had heard him present the same view — 
that the Oregon and Washington District should found a school 
which should take its place alongside the other ministerial and 
teacher-training institutions of the Missouri Synod. The proceed- 
ings of that convention record: 

, The honorable general President reported that there was a lack of 

ministerial and teacher candidates and that this lack would become more. 
pronounced in the next year. Therefore he suggested to the District that 
as many young men as possible be sent to our institutions. But since the 
distance from this coast to the East is so great and experience teaches that 
few boys are sent so far, he recommended that the young people receive their 
first training here in the Northwest.” 

Pieper himself felt that the titne was not far off when a pre- 
paratory school would be erected in the far West, but the men of 
Oregon and Washington remained much more skeptical. Dis- 
cussions concerning the synodical President’s blunt statement did 
arise many times during the rest of 1903 and the following year at 
pastoral conferences and even among other more informal gath- 
erings throughout the District. But in the belief that it would be 
many years before they could find the means to erect such a school, 
the men discussed the idea of giving the boys private instruction 
first and then sending them to the East to complete their preparatory 
training at one of the synodical educational institutions, the nearest 
of which was Concordia College in St. Paul, Minn., some eighteen- 
hundred miles distant. 

At the next District convention, in 1904 in Snohomish, 
Wash., the matter of founding a Concordia in the Northwest was 
dealt with much more extensively. Now skepticism gave way to a 
resolve for immediate action. Undoubtedly spurred on by the 


2 Oregon and Washington District, Synodal-Bericht, 1901 (St. Lows Con- 
cordia, 1901), p.65. Paragraph translated by Karl Lorenz. 
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California-Nevada District’s interest in the erection of a prepara- 
tory school in the West, the Snohomish convention adopted a 
resolution promoting similar action. The approval of the resolution 
was so genuine that, as W.Luessenhop, a member of the school’s — 
first Board of Control, wrote in his brief history of the origin of 
Concordia, considerable enthusiasm and even a good amount of 
applause met the discussion which favored a real school instead of: 
the private instruction originally suggested. 

The California-Nevada District had convened two weeks 
before the Snohomish meeting. By resolution it had delegated a 
committee to press the matter of opening a school on the West 
Coast before the synodical convention of representatives from all 
Districts in 1905. This committee was to ask Synod to assume full 
control and support of the proposed new school. The synodical 
representative, Vice-President P. Brand of Pittsburgh, was then 
asked to carry this news to the brethren of Oregon and Washington 
at the Snohomish convention in the hope that they might be able 
to co-operate in the matter.” 

In Snohomish, after the Concordia resolution had been so en- 
thusiastically adopted, a committee was chosen by the convention 
to pursue the matter further. The committee, composed of the 
pastors W. Luessenhop and W. H. Behrens and the laymen 
G. Brandes and A. Kuempel, all of Portland, was given lengthy 
instructions. With a view to locating one school on the West Coast, 
founded, maintained, and administered by both Districts, the con- 
vention urged the committee to attempt to convince the brethren in 
California that the northwest territory had greater prospects for 
growth and development and that therefore the institution should 
be founded in this region. It was also the District’s especial view 
that the committee should recommend Portland as a suitable 
location. However, if the committee of both Districts could not 
agree on the location, the matter was to be placed before the 1905 
synodical convention for decision. 

Both Districts had emphasized that reason for having a pre- 
paratory school on the Pacific Coast which had been mentioned by 
Pieper in 1901 at the convention in Portland. It was felt that more 
students could be gained for the ministry and the teaching pro- 


8 California-Nevada District, Synodal-Bericht, 1904 (St.Louis: Concordia, 
1904), p. 92. : 
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fession if parents would not be compelled to send their young sons 
so far away to the schools in the East. The distance was too great.’ 
In the months following the close of the Snohomish convention 
the college committee corresponded frequently with the committee 
appointed by the California-Nevada District convention. It finally 
became evident that a misunderstanding existed between the two 
groups. The Oregon and Washington men had felt that their con- 
vention desired the erection of a college through the joint efforts 
of both Districts. Now it became clear that the California-Nevada 
District had planned on founding such an institution in California 
and had only reported the matter to the northern District in the 
hope that the northern group might give support to the project. 

After the first point of the instructions had been carried out 
to the best of their ability, the committee members suggested their 
alternative proposal of permitting Synod in its convention to decide 
where the school should be located. But here again the California 
college committee could not agree. 

The Oregon and Washington District was expecting at the 
least the plans for the founding of a Concordia on the Pacific coast, 
if not the school building itself, before their next convention in 
1906. Within three months after receiving its instructions, the 
committee was faced with the problem of deciding whether to help 
found a California Concordia College or to start its own school 
in Portland or to drop the entire matter. In a conference in Port- 
land in November of 1904, the pastors of the congregations in the 
District expressed the opinion that the District convention of 1904 
would not support the California proposal to co-operate in the 
establishment of a college in California. They furthermore sug- 
gested that the chairman of the committee, W. Luessenhop, who was 
also the District President, should write to Dr. Pieper for his 
opinion and advice. In a letter dated December 6, 1904, the synod- 
ical President wrote: 


My personal view is that the Pacific Districts should at the outset 
consider the erection of two institutions. The distances are too great for 
one institution. A separate institution will serve better the growth of the 
church, and also new church life and inward co-operation in each district.” 


Thus heartened and encouraged by Pieper, the college com- 


4 J. H. Schroeder, “Versammlung des California-Nevada Distrikts,” Der 
Lutheraner, XL, 18 (August 30, 1904), p.275. J. Duchow, “Der Oregon und 
Washington Distrikt,” Der Lutheraner, XL, 18 (August 30, 1904), p. 277. 


®» Oregon and Washington District, Synodal-Bericht, 1906, p.53. Paragraph 
translated by Karl Lorenz. 
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mittee continued to work toward the goal of the establishment of 
a Concordia in the Oregon and Washington District. The congte- 
gations of the District were first circularized for information 
concerning the number of pupils that might be expected to enter 
the school if it should open in September, 1905. Only six appli- 
cations had been received by February 1, 1905, and a second letter 
was mailed to the congregations on that date asking opinions on 
the advisability of doing further work toward the establishment of 
a school. The congregations responded by voting to open the school 
the very next September. In addition, the majority voted against 
memorializing Synod for financial support of the school, either in 
full or in part.” The promise was made to foster the school without 
even decreasing the contributions to the synodical fund for home 
missions. 

The District wholeheartedly favored the establishment of a 
preparatory school in its midst. The college committee, which had 
been appointed to serve as the school’s Board of Control until the 
next District convention, began to make the final preliminary 
arrangements. Finances appeared to offer no great difficulty. The 

committee had reported that the school might be operated for about 
$800 a year for the first three years. Upon a request for pledges — 
the congregations responded by subscribing $1,000 a year for the 
triennium. And just as swiftly came a proposal from Trinity Con- 
gregation in Portland offering the use of its new schoolroom in the 
basement of the church. This offer was accepted with thanks. 


But the greatest problem remained to be solved; it was that 
of finding a house or place of shelter for the students and secur- 
ing suitable stewards with whom a satisfactory agreement could be 
made. At this point hopes turned dark, for nothing was available 
near the location of the schoolroom in Trinity Church. For some 
time it seemed as though the 1906 convention which was to meet 
at Sherwood, Oreg., would be compelled to hear a dismal report 
from the college committee. But this difficulty, like the other dis- 
agreeable experiences and disappointments, was soon overcome. 
Adolf Kuempel, a member of the committee and also a member 
of Trinity Congregation, provided for the final needs of the school. 
He offered to build an addition to his house which the students 
could use for lodging and offered besides to board the students. 

The Board of Control had already called a member of the 


6 Pieper also had advised against entering such a memorial. 
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1905 graduating class of Concordia Theological Seminary in 
St. Louis as the school’s first teacher. W. Luessenhop installed 
Candidate F. W. J. Sylwester‘ as professor of the new Oregon 
and Washington District school. The service of installation was 
held in Trinity Church in Portland on September 10, 1905. 


2 
A New Cornerstone and Great Hopes 
1905—1911 
Administration 

Concordia College in Portland entered a family of thirteen 
Missouri Synod educational institutions above the grade school 
level when it began classes on September 11, 1905. 

The success of the first academic year, 1905—06, is a tribute 
~ to the members of the Board of Control who had labored and 
worried, experienced disappointment and difficulty, but who had 
with the generous help and enthusiastic encouragement of the 
Lutherans throughout the District been able to plant the seed and 
see it emerge in youthful vigor at the end of its first year. Of the 
report to the Sherwood convention of the Board’s activities E. H. 
Brandt writes: 

When the next convention met at Sherwood in 1906, the Board of 
Control submitted a report through which there rings a decided note of 
confidence. He who reads the report carefully can readily sense the chal- 
lenge that had to be met. But there is not much said about it — forward, 
on, on! § 

At this convention the District approved the actions of the 
Board and resolved officially to accept the school as its own, thus 
guaranteeing full financial support. The name of the school was 
then officially declared to be the Evangelical Lutheran Concordia 
College at Portland, Oregon. ; 

The general administration was placed in the hands of the 
Board of Control, which was to consist of five members, one pastor, 
one parochial school teacher, two laymen, and the District Pres- 
ident ex officio. H. C. Ebeling, a pastor at Portland; F. W. R. 
Kuhnau, the teacher of the parochial school of Trinity Congrega- 


7 Sylwester attended the preparatory schools at St. Paul, Minn., and Milwau- 
kee, Wis. He completed his studies at the seminary in St.Louis. He had had 
previous teaching experience as assistant instructor at the Concordia in St. Paul. 
Further studies since 1905: 1928, M. A., University of Oregon. 

’ 8 E. H. Brandt, A Brief History of Concordia College, (Portland: Board of 
Control of Concordia College, 1930), p. 10. : . 
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tion in Portland; and the laymen F. Bredemeier, Sr., and G. Brandes, 
also of Portland, were selected to serve for the next year, with the 
newly elected District President, W. H. Behrens. 

A great step forward taken by the District at its 1906 meet- 
ing was the resolution to acquire land for the college. It was felt 
very definitely that a building would have to be erected in the very 
near future, especially if the enrollment for the next years should 
‘exceed the 16 of the first year. The inadequacy of the past yeat’s 
arrangements had already been fully realized. 

A plot of ground suitable for the erection of a school building 
had been found in the northeast section of Portland by October. 
Although some had doubts concerning the advisability of securing 
a site so far away from Zion Lutheran Church on the west side of 
the city, the Board decided after a lengthy discussion on Novem- 
ber 28 to purchase it as soon as the District could approve. A five- 
acre plot was purchased in the spring of 1907. 

Adolf Kuempel had agreed to board and room the students © 
for a period of three years, but early in 1907 he requested the Board 
to free him from his promise to keep the students during the third 
year. Because of sickness in his family and also because of crowded 
conditions in general he felt unable to continue the arrangement. 

Three plans for meeting the emergency were suggested: 

(1) rent a larger house; (2) board and room the students among 
the families of Trinity Congregation; (3) construct a building for 
twenty-five students for approximately $5,000. The third sugges- 
tion was approved, and the construction cost was raised to $6,000. 
The District convention of 1907, which met at Zion Church in 
Portland, resolved to construct the $6,000 building. 

The Board did not delay after the convention, for on July 27 
the contract for the building had been let. In a ceremony on 
August 25, witnessed by only a small group because of the rainy 
weather, President Behrens laid the cornerstone. But school was 
to begin in September, and the building was far from finished. 
There was no place for the students to stay! Several families 
- from Trinity graciously responded by offering to keep the students 
in their homes. . 

The students were able to enter their new home on Decem- 
ber 20. Dedicatory services had been held the previous Sunday. 
That occasion has been long remembered by those who were 
present. Under a large picture of the newly completed structure, 
The Oregonian, a Portland newspaper, relates the following notice: 
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The dedication of the new Concordia College, corner of East Twenty- 
eighth and Riggen Streets, east of Woodlawn, will occur today. The col- 
lege grounds are reached by going to the end of the Alberta carline and 
walking through the Irvington Park district, which bounds the grounds 
on the east and south. There will be services at 11 A. M. in the German 
language, and at about 1:30 in the German and English languages. Services 
will be conducted inside the building. Rev. W. H. Behrens of Portland, 
President of the Oregon and Washington District of the German Evan- 
gelical Lutheran Synod of Missouri and other States, will speak in the 
forenoon, and the Rev. Fr. Dobberfuhl and Rev. H. Kolb in the afternoon? 

The school was located in a rather undeveloped section of 
the city. Many tall evergreens, in some places approaching the 
denseness of a forest, surrounded the site which had been cleared. 
Riggen (later changed to Holman) Street, which ran about a hun- 
dred feet from the front of the property, was just a road through 
the woods. The nearest homes were south of Killingsworth Street, 
about a half mile away. The school was so far from the busi- 
ness and residential telephone lines of the city that the telephone 
company refused to put any installation in the building. Trans- 
portation to the school was, of course, via horse and buggy over 
a forest road, or by streetcar, which came within a mile of the 
school. A trail led from the end of the carline to Concordia. 

The building itself was a simple wooden structure and was 
described further in the Oregonian: 

The Concordia College building is a two-story frame structure with 
full basement and attic, 38<72, situated on a five-acre tract in Heidel- 
berg Park, and is to be a boarding school. On the first floor are classrooms, 
library, and some private apartments. There is also a large dining room 
on this floor. In the basement are the lavatory, washroom, and furnace. 
On the second floor are sleeping and study rooms for the students. 

Although the enrollment (1907—08) was only 15, and the 
school had been built to accommodate 25, still it was felt that more 
room would be needed in about a year. That, however, was to 
depend upon the demands of the college. It was felt that enough 
ground had been secured to enlarge the building when necessary. 


The property which lay between the college land and Holman 
Street, two lots in all, was added in 1910 to bring the total tract 
to five and one-half acres. The city donated the street and alley 
rights of Twenty-eighth Avenue to the school, thus giving the Dis- 
trict clear property rights. 


» The Oregonian, December 15, 1907. 
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_ Concordia fared favorably with its new building and “country” 
location during the next several years. The District convention of 
1910 thereupon resolved to ask Synod’ at its 1911 gathering to 
assume control of the school in all affairs or in part at least by 
salarying the professors. 

Demands for mission work in the District were becoming too 
great; and since the District had few members, it could not give 
this important phase of the Church’s program its due support while 

still operating Concordia in full. Through generous giving the 
Lutherans of the District had covered all expenses of the school, 
and they were now ready to give it to Synod debt free. In the 
meeting at St. Louis in the spring of 1911, Synod voted to pay the 
salary of the professor already called and to call and pay the salaries 


of the faculty members necessary in the future.” ‘ 


Enrollment 


Enrollment is the heart of a school. Without students a school 
is unable to function. From the 2,000 communicant members of 
the Missouri Synod scattered throughout Oregon, Washington, 
and Idaho, the first Board of Control for Concordia expected only 
about six students, at the most 8, to enter the freshman class on 
September 11, 1905. To the amazement of everyone 17 answered 
the call of Professor Sylwester on that morning. The realized 
enrollment for the year became 16 when one lad returned home 
a week after school had started. The Lutherans of the District 
had responded well to the request for students. 


TABLE 1 
Enrollment from 1905 to 1911 
Year New Students Total 
LOU Ose ee ee a 16 16 
TOOG=—O7 at) Fo 22 23s 3 12 
190 7——O Sie eee tn D) 15 
TO OS —ANO eke see 5 8 
OOS SSS cory. eee 3 a 
PST pees ee ee ee 8 16 


During the next year, 1906—07, the sophomore class was 
added, and both classrooms in the basement of Trinity Church were 
put to use. The junior year was added in 1907—08. The enroll- 
ments, however, still remained below the first-year figure. 


10 The general synodical organization of The Lutheran Church — Missouri 
Synod will be referred to simply as Synod. 
_ 11 Byangelical Lutheran Synod of Missouri, Ohio, and Other States, Synodal- 
Bericht, 1911 (St. Louis: Concordia, 1911), pp. 79—82. 
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Concordia was fashioned after the Gymnasium of Germany. 
The Lutherans of the Missouri Synod were using this school plan 
in their educational system in this country. Studies preparatory to 
seminary work were carried on by ministerial students under an 
integrated curriculum plan in a six-year school similar in range to 
the four high school years and junior college of America. It had 
been the understanding in the District that the Portland Concordia 
would offer only the first three years in the beginning. However, 
the fourth year was added already in 1909. It was felt that the 
fourth-year students were still too young to attend the complete 
preparatory schools at such a distance from their homes in the West. 

A serious effort to gain students was necessary beginning with 
1908, and the congregations were repeatedly asked to send their 
boys. But it was 1910 before the enrollment climbed once more 

into the teens. It has never dropped below thirteen since then. 


Faculty 


One professor was placed in charge of the classes for the 
freshman group of 1905—06. As previously mentioned, a candi- 
date from the seminary in St. Louis, F. W. J. Sylwester, was 
assigned to the Portland Concordia. 

Apparently Sylwester was able to carry the full load for at 
least the first two years. Howevet, upon his recommendation that 
a singing period be included in the schedule of lessons, the Board 
of Control secured a local parochial school teacher, Oscar Steege, 
who filled the position for the first year. 

Since the one professor did have his hands more than full 
with the two classes, and since it was felt that a greater number 
of students could serve to make the school life more cheerful, the 
1907 District convention decided to ask the seminary at St. Louis 
to assign them a student vicar to begin the junior year. 

With the student, Lorenz Blankenbuehler, as additional in- 
structor, and with the aid of J. A. Rimbach,” the pastor of Trinity 
Congregation, who taught religion classes for the first several 
months, the third year was completed. Blankenbuehler remained 
for the next year also and then left at the close of the academic 
year 1908—09. Christian Markworth, a teacher in Portland, con- 
ducted the singing lessons aurne the first month of the 1909—10 
school year. 


12 Rimbach also gave assistance in September of 1906 in order to help Sylwester 
arrange his increased schedule and other duties properly. 
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Concordia received another assistant from 1909 to 1911 in the 
person of August Mueller, who had just completed the junior 
college at St.Paul. During 1910—11 the periods of the four 
classes were divided among the two teachers, with Sylwester taking 
37 periods and Mueller 36 a week. 

Concordia took another step forward when it was granted 
a second regular professorship by the 1911 synodical meeting. 


Finance 


District Support. The Oregon and Washington District’s 
major initial expense items for Concordia were the purchase of the 
building site and the erection of the school building. The District 
convention of 1906 had resolved that at least three acres of land 
were to be purchased at a maximum price of $4,000. The con- 
vention had also wisely stipulated that two thirds of the cost price 
was to be collected and in the general treasury before the sale could 
be completed. The final third could then be borrowed. 

When the northeast tract which was later secured was selected 
as the plot to buy in November of 1906, the price was set by the 
owner at $375 an acre. However, because the required amount was 
not on hand, the sale could not be completed. In the meantime 
the price rose to $500 an acre, or to a total of $2,500 for the five- 
acre plot. By the early spring of 1907, when $1,700 had been col- 
lected, the rest was quickly borrowed, and the sale was made. 

Construction was begun during the following summer of 1907. 
A price limit of $6,000 for this work had been set by the conven- 
tion which met at Zion Church in Portland in the last part of 
June, 1907. The Board of Control had been authorized to borrow 
as much of the money required as it saw fit. As much as possible 
was also to be collected in the District during the meantime. _ 

By September of 1907 some $1,400 of the building price had 
been donated by the Lutherans of the District, and in March of 
1908 that amount had risen to $4,400. An amount of $600 had 
been graciously donated by individuals from other Districts.” 

The contract for the building had been let for $5,300. How- 
ever, some errors in reckoning which had been found by the builder _ 
and approved by the Board of Control raised the cost to $5,998, 
two dollars beneath the maximum set by the 1907 convention."* 


13 BF, Pieper, “Aus dem Oregon und Washington Distrikt,’ Der Lutheraner, 
XLIV, 5 (March 10, 1908), pp. 77—78. 

14 The builder later addressed a letter to the 1909 convention in which he 
stated that he had built the college at a loss of $500 and therefore he was requesting 
a reimbursement of a part of the loss. With all due regard for the builder the Dis- 
trict waived the contract and voted him a reimbursement of $250, 
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All congregations and members of preaching stations were 
being urged to remove the debt for the building of the college be- 
fore 1911, so that it could then be offered to Synod debt free. Good 
progress was recorded during those years, for on July 15, 1910, the 
debt stood at $2,385, and in May, 1911, when the school was offered 
to Synod, a debt of losdubeie $400 coma in the general treasury. 

This early financial history of Concordia speaks well for a Dis- 
trict which numbered only 5,000 souls and had many other financial 
obligations on its hands, including those of its own congregations. 
In six years the property of the school had been developed until it 
was considered worth $20,000." 

The running expenses of the school presented a situation which 
was not entirely favorable’ at every point in the six-year period. 
Before the opening of the first year of school the Board of Con- 
trol had set the board rate for the students at $18 a quarter. An 
additional slight charge, seemingly peculiar to an electrically minded 
modern generation, was the yearly rate of $2.50 for kerosene oil 
used in the lamps. In accord with synodical custom no boy who 

was preparing himself for the ministry or the teaching profession 
was required to pay tuition. In the first three years all the boys 
_ declared that they intended to enter into the service of the Church. 
By resolution of the Board of Control in January of 1906 to accept 
students who wanted only a general education at the rate of $40 
tuition a year, one boy, a non-Lutheran, was permitted to enter in 
September, 1908. Thereafter all students who discontinued their 
studies were requested to pay the $40 tuition for each year of school- 
ing which they had received at Concordia. 

The Board had agreed to rent that part of Kuempel’s house 
which he had set aside for the students for $300 for the first three- 
year period. However, when he requested to be relieved of the 
obligation to the third year of the contract, he was allowed to keep 
the remaining $100 because of his great willingness to help in the 
time of need in the summer of 1905, his great generosity, and his 
exceeding low rental rate. 

Pennies had to be pinched now, and when the student body 
moved to the new building in December of 1907, Sylwester was 
asked to assume the position of steward, and his wife the super- 
intendence of the kitchen. A maid was also to be employed. The 
professor and his wife were quite well satisfied. 


15 “Zur kirchlichen Chronik,” Der Lutheraner, LXVI, 20 (October 4, 
1910), p.319. 


’ 
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But ends could still not be met. A debt in the college treasury 
lingered, reaching $200 on July 1, 1910. Beginning with the year 
1909—10 the board was raised from $18 to $20 a quarter. In 1910 
the District approved the request to cover half the expenses for the 
maid, water, and wood from the District treasury rather than expect 
the commissary fund, supported by the students’ board money, 
to pay all the expenses. The high prices for “necessities of life” 
were causing most of the financial trouble. 

The congregations of the District, especially those in the 
Willamette Valley of Oregon, did not forget the commissary of 
their school, for Concordia received an abundant amount of food — 
vegetables, fruit, potatoes —and even cash. A garden had also 
been planted on the new grounds in back of the school building.”® 

Salaries. Salaries in the early nineteen hundreds naturally 
do not compare with those at the middle of the twentieth century. 
Nevertheless, the work was none the easier. 

The salary for the first teacher was set by the Board of Control 
at $40 a month, and $50 if he came with a wife. Sylwester received 
the $50 at the beginning of the second academic year in 1906. 
While the professor and his wife were working as steward and 
kitchen superintendent, they lived in the college building, and their 
room and board were paid by the District. 

Assistants’ salaries were $25 a month, with board and room. 
For a whole year’s instruction of one class a week the first music 
teacher was paid $10. Nothing was added to the salary when the 
regular professor or assistant took over the music class. 

Equipment. Concordia started from scratch with its library. 
Although the science laboratory was not installed until 1916, some. 
appropriations and donations were made for science instruction as 
well as for the library. 

The beginning of Concordia’s library is marked by a meet- 
ing of the Board of Control on December 4, 1905. The Board 
recommended at that time that a library be begun. The professor 
was to decide which books were to be included. The ministers of 
the District were citcularized in order to procure books as a start. | 

The Board set aside $30 for the library for the first year. 


16 During the summer of 1908, when Sylwester was absent for some time, 
a cow had strayed into the garden and had done some damage. The owner later 
offered $3.00 in payment. Still later, in 1910, after more trouble of the same nature, 
the Board of Control decided to erect a temporary fence around one part of the 
property. Three months later a mention was made in the meeting that no fence was 
needed “because the people keep their cows away.” 
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A peak of $60 in 1906—07 was reached for library expenditures 
during the six-year period. Expenditures were less thereafter be- 
cause of the economy being observed. 

The professor and the chairman of the Board of Control were 
delegated to acquire the necessary equipment for a laboratory in 
September of 1909. Later in the year $15 was appropriated for 
Physics and a like amount for Chemistry. 

During the first years a piano had always been rented for 
approximately $50 a year. A piano was needed to train the stu- 
dents who were to become teachers. Ministerial students, however, 
were allowed to practice on the piano for a nominal fee. The pur- 
chase of a piano in 1910 for $225 was approved by the District 
convention. No allotment was made for physical education. 


Travel. The instructors paid their own expenses to District 
and local conferences and conventions. They were always encour- 
aged to attend as many as possible. 


Student Support. The Oregon and Washington District has 
always realized the need for some student support. As early as 
1901 the Treasurer’s report included items of gifts, which totaled 
more than $100, for use by certain students who were preparing 
for service in the Church. 

Definite action to organize this support was taken by the Dis- 
trict as a whole in the 1903 convention, when it resolved to set up 
a students’ fund.'’ The fund was originated to lighten the financial 
burden of those “poor students from the District who would dedi- 
cate themselves to the service of the Church.” ** 

Students were supported at any of the synodical educational 
institutions, even when the Concordia in Portland was founded. 
A request for support from the newly organized students’ board 
required the signature of the applicant’s pastor and several addi- 
tional references. | 

The amount collected was never very large — $200 from 1904 
to 1906, $400 in 1909, and $650 from 1910 to 1912 — but it was 


always put to use. 
(To be continued) 


17 Oregon and Washington District, Synodal-Bericht, 1903, p. 80. 


18 A. Spleisz, “Versammlung des Oregon und Washington Distrikts,” Der 
Lutheraner, LIX, 16 (August 4, 1903), p. 243. 
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_ Notes on the Rev. J. M. Buehler of Galifornian 


In the Lutheran Witness (October 2, 1951, p. 332) Rev. Aug. 
R. Suelflow had asked the question, “Was J. M. Buehler ordained?” 
This prompted a most interesting letter from the Rev. M. Henry 
Tietjen, em., of Van Nuys, Calif., which sheds some light on the 
ministry of the first Missouri Synod Lutheran pastor in California. 
We are reprinting both the original article and Pastor Tietjen’s 
letter. 
Was J. M. Buehler Ordained? 

Nearly every Missouri Synod Lutheran on the Pacific Coast 
has heard of Pastor J.M. Buehler. Born in Baltimore, Md., on 
August 8, 1837, he was graduated from the St. Louis seminary in 
1860. Upon the advice of Dr. C.F. W. Walther, who had received 
an anonymous letter from a Lutheran in California requesting the 
services of a missionary, Buehler left for the West Coast, to begin 
work in San Francisco. Traveling from New York by sea for more 
than three weeks, he landed at San Francisco on August 25, 1860. 
Though inexpressibly lonely, he began his work with unbounded 
enthusiasm and soon had gathered a nucleus of Lutheran worshipers. 
In spite of several serious setbacks, he was able to organize 
St. Paulus Congregation of San Francisco. 

“When in 1887 the California and Oregon District was 
organized, Buehler was elected its first President. In 1899 it was 
divided, but Buehler remained President of the California and 
Nevada District until his sudden death on August 28, 1901 — 
41 years after he first set foot in California. 

Was this organizer and leader of Pacific Lutheranism ordained 
to the holy ministry? One of the few sources: which vaguely refer 
to this event states: “The candidate of the holy ministry, J. M. 
Buehler of Baltimore, Md., who has recently completed his theo- 
logical studies, was chosen and commissioned to be a missionary 
and sent to San Francisco on August 1, 1860.” This reference is 
found in a secondary source, and its value therefore is relative. 
Perhaps the reader has some information which will shed light on 
this problem. ; 

The need for recording and preserving important dates and 
events for posterity cannot be overemphasized. Concordia Historical 
Institute, 801 De Mun Ave., St. Louis 5, Mo., has been designated 
by Synod to preserve such records. Do we have yours? 

Auza. R. SueLFLow, Curator 
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Van Nuys, California | 
October 19, 1951 

_ The Rev. R. Suelflow, Curator, 

Concordia Historical Institute 


801 De Mun Ave. St. Louis, Mo. 


Dear BroTHER SUELFLOW: 

Here is the answer to your question: “Was J. M. Buehler 
ordained?” The undersigned is a native of San Francisco. His 
whole family: father, mother, and five children, were active members 
of St. Paulus (Buehler’s) Church. After having served a special 
mission in Madison, IIl., for ten months, he was installed in his 
second charge by the Rev. J. M. Buehler. His [the undersigned’s } 

wife was Emma Buehler. When Father Buehler came home from a 

visit on the evening of August 28, he had a stroke. I ran to him and 

_ caught him before he fells He died in my arms. His wife was 
Louise, the oldest daughter of the Rev. F. Wyneken. From her 
(truly an unimpeachable source) I have it that Buehler was never 
ordained. This fact was kept secret during his ministry, but-I see 
no reason for doing so any longer. 

When the anonymous letter from San Francisco (I bial it in 
my possession) arrived in St. Louis in 1859, Dr. Walther declared 
it to be a sign from God for our Synod to bests work in California. 
But the greater part of Synod declared: “In California haben wir 
nichts verloren” [We have lost nothing in California” |, especially 
since the letter was unsigned. Walther chose Buehler and one 
other candidate for this mission. The latter, discouraged because of 
the general attitude against beginning work in California, accepted 
another call when they arrived in Baltimore. Wyneken, Sihler, and 
Brohm encouraged Buehler to proceed. Walther, due to his sick- 
ness, was by this time on the ocean on his way to Europe for an 
extended vacation. I never heard that Buehler was commissioned 
to go to California. Had this been the case, Mother Buehler would 
certainly have mentioned it. 

The general attitude of our Synod toward mission work in 
California lost to us the congregation in the capital, Sacramento, 
which Buehler had organized in 1861. It sent two calls to Bartling 
in Chicago, and when he did not accept, it declared it would accept 
any pastor Synod would send, but Synod never sent one. — Many 
Lutherans from Hannover settled in central California at that time, 
and many fine mission opportunities were lost to us. Yes, for forty- 
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one years Synod did not support the mission work in California. 
The first money for this purpose arrived on the day of Buehler’s 
death, August 28, 1901. St. Paulus Congregation and the missions 
which it founded carried on this work as well as was possible 
according to their means. 

While we are on the subject of California, it may be well to 
take up other points. Buehler soon realized that his work would be 
among lodge members, for the Lutherans largely held membership 
in them. So he wrote to Walther for advice. Walther advised him 
to ignore the lodge for the present and saturate the people with 
the Gospel as a sponge is saturated with water; then they would 
leave the lodge, but no sooner. Unfortunately I do not know where 
this letter is, but after Buehler had installed me in Crockett and 
after the reception, he said, “Let’s take a walk,” and placing his 
hand on my shoulder he said: “Henry, I see what you are up against, _ 
namely, the same problem that confronted me, and I give you the 
same advice that Walther gave me,” and he repeated the advice 
quoted above.* 

Buehler was maligned very much in Synod because of his lodge 
practice; but two weeks before his death he had a visitor, the last 
of his lodge members, who had come to tell him that he was quitting 
the lodge. He was P. Spreckels, a relative of the millionaire sugar- 
king, Claus Spreckels. After his departure I happened to be in his 
dining room. Buehler came to me and said: “Endlich, nach 41 
Jahren, ist meine Gemeinde frei von Logengliedern” [ “Finally, after 
forty-one years, my congregation is free of lodge members” }. This 
fact was repeated to me a few years later by Mr. Nuerenberg, at that 
time the only living charter member who said: “Do you know that 
two weeks before Buehler’s death, our last lodge member quit the 
lodge?” 

Here I must remark that while Buehler was on an extended 
vacation in Europe, his vicar ding-donged the lodge and Synod so 
much that great havoc was done. When he landed in Baltimore on 
his return, his father met him and said: “Jake, I want you to hurry 
to San Francisco and tell me what the devil has done there.” After 
the first service he was handed a list of what he might do and might 
not do: He must officiate together with lodge chaplains at funerals, 
he must never urge the congregation to join Synod, etc., etc. The 


* Editor’s Note. A letter by Dr. Walther giving similar advice is in the 
possession of the Institute. It was addressed to the Rev. G. Kuechle, pastor at 
Columbus, Ind., and dated October 16, 1864. 
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signers, after much discussion in the next meeting, withdrew their 
names; but somewhat later, when the new church was dedicated 
(St. Mark’s), the matter of officiating together with lodge chaplains 
came up again, and Buehler, when the members were insistent, was 
obliged, for conscience’ sake, to resign his pastorate at St. Mark’s. 
He came home, very pale, sank down in his chair, and said to his 
wife: “Pastor bin ich noch, aber eine Gemeinde hab’ ich nicht mehr” 
{ “Pastor I am, but a congregation I no longer have’’}. 

He was the most maligned person in all San Francisco and 
black-mailed by all newspapers. (Thirty-four years later he had the 
largest funeral that San Francisco had ever seen. Hacks were arriv- 
ing at the cemetery even after the burial ceremony was over.) He 
was offered money to leave San Francisco. When he refused to 
accept it, he was told: “You will rot if you stay.” His answer was: 
“You have not called me to San Francisco; God sent me here, and 
if I must rot, I’ll rot.” PS 

On Easter Sunday, 1867 [after he had resigned from Saint 
Mark’s}, he felt he must deliver an Easter message. He rented 
Dashaway Hall; people came to hear him. He delivered a ringing 
sermon with the result that the present St. Paulus Congregation 
_ was organized. The members were again lodge members. He said 
to them: “If you want to be true Christians, you cannot be good 
lodge members, and if you want to be good lodge members, you 
cannot be true Christians.” One by one, from 1867 to 1901, the 
members left the lodge. 

Another fact should be stated. —I am a loyal member of the 
English District, but it was not the English Synod that started 
the first Sunday school in our Synod, as has been stated in out 
publications several times. I am under the impression that Buehler 
started one in the very beginning of his ministry, in 1860. At any 
rate, when I was seven years of age (1879) St. Paulus Sunday 
School filled the entire church, the rooms of the day school, and 
my class was located in the balcony next to the pipe organ. It is 
on record that in 1881 St. Paulus Sunday School had 562 pupils. 
In the year of my confirmation, 1887, it had 800 pupils. In the 
church proper one pew was allotted to a class. —The day school 
was opened in 1872. 

Thus, by your question: “Was J. M. Buehler Ordained?” you 
gave me an opportunity to get a few things off my chest. Thank 


you! Yours truly, 


(Signed) M. Henry Tietjen 
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